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More  Doctors  smoke  Camels 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 


T for  Taste... 

T for  Throat 


• Taste  and  Throat.,  .your  “T-Zone” 
. . . that’s  your  proving  ground  for 
any  cigarette. 

See  how  your  own  critical  taste 
responds  to  the  rich,  full  flavor  of 
Camel’s  choice  tobaccos. 

Tobaccos  of  uncompromis-  / y 
tobaccos  / 


ing  quality 
blended  in  the  fine,  tra- 
ditional Camel  way. 

See  how  your  throat 
reacts  to  the  cool  mild- 
ness of  Camels.  / 

See  if  Camels  don’t  / 
suit  “T-Zone”  / 
to  a “T.  " / 


• Like  the  rest  of  us,  doctors  smoke  for  pleasure.  Their  taste  recog- 
nizes and  appreciates  full  flavor  and  cool  mildness  just  as  j ours  does. 

.And  when  113,597  doctors  were  asked  to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked,  more  doctors  named  Camels  than  any  other  brand. 

Three  nationally  known  independent  research  organizations  con- 
ducted the  survej’.  Thej-  queried  doctors  in  every  branch  of  medicine. 


R.  J.  Revnolds 
Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 
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Aristocrat  Dairy  Products 


ALLENTOWN  DAIRY  CO..  Inc. 


1019  Turner  Street  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Serving  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Vicinity 


From  Bethlehem  Call  Enterprise  1-0510 


to  Mowand  jokn4o 


Yes,  our  Pine  Room 
is  available  for 
Parties  and  Banquets 


\Ve  cater 
to 

Fraternal  Organizations 


OPEN  I I A.  M.  TO  12  MIDNIGHT  ...  I A.  M.  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY 

Everything  from  a Sandwich  to  a Banquet 

In  Just  the  Right  Atmosphere 


HOWARD  JOHNSON’S 

BETW^N  ALLENTOW'N-BETHLEHEM  ON  ROUTE  22 

C.  F.  Ahhoti,  Mgr. 
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WiEISEVER  and  wherever  Le- 
high men  congregate,  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  conversation 
almost  inevitably  turns  to  wrestling. 
Lehigh  has  the  outstanding  record  of 
any  college  or  university  in  the  East 
in  this  sport.  All  this  is  due  to  one 
man — our  own  Billy  Sheridan. 

Billy  came  to  South  Mountain  3.t 
years  ago.  He  was  born  in  Scotland 
: on  June  6,  188.5,  near  the  legendary 
I Loch  Lomond.  You  can  easily  de- 
tect that  Scottish  burr  when  talking 
! to  Billy.  Billy  was  a pretty  fair 
wrestler  in  his  day.  He  became  in- 
; terested  in  the  sport  when  at  the  age 
of  L5  he  saw  his  first  real  wrestling 
bout. 

.Sheridan  worked  hard  for  the  next 
two  years,  learning  all  he  could  about 


the  game. 


Wrestling  in  the  Highland 


gathering  programs,  he  won  his  first 
tournament. 

The  ball  started  to  roll.  One  year 
later,  at  the  age  of  18.  he  won  the 
Amateur  Championship  of  Scotland. 
In  this  tournament,  Billy  wrestled  in 
the  126  pound  class  with  67  other 
men  and  won  all  his  nine  bouts  in 
the  average  time  of  two  minutes  and 
five  seconds.  By  the  time  Billy  left 
Scotland,  he  had  won  and  retained 
the  featherweight  and  lightweight 
championships  of  Scotland  and  had 
also  annexed  the  British  Isles  crown. 

.Although  Billv  wrestled  in  a grand 
total  of  79  tournaments,  wrestling  as 
much  as  nine  times  a week,  he  NEV  - 
ER  LOST  A BOLT.  The  number  of 
trophies,  medals,  clocks,  urns,  trays, 
mugs  and  pitchers  that  he  collected 


A Wrestling  Epie: 

Billy  Sheridan 


by  JOSEPH 


is  astounding.  Getting  the  wander- 
lust. Billy  Sheridan  decided  to  come 
to  America. 

Six  weeks  after  Billy's  arrival  in 
Canada,  he  won  the  professional 
wrestling  championship  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  His  association 
with  professional  wrestling  left  a bad 
taste  in  his  mouth.  A promoter 
scheduled  a bout  for  him  and,  of 
course,  Billy  was  supposed  to  prolong 
it  as  long  as  possible.  After  he  threw 
his  opponent  twice  in  nine  minutes, 
the  promoter  decided  that  Mr.  Sher- 
idan was  not  such  a good  investment. 

Coming  to  Philadelphia  on  Xew 
dear’s  Eve  of  1910,  Billy  decided  to 
have  a try  at  professional  boxing.  A 


R.  STERNE 


disastrous  encounter  with  a pug 
named  Kid  Broad  at  Andy  Ryan’s  old 
gym  at  7th  and  Vine  streets  soon 
convinced  the  young  Scotsman  that 
wrestling  was  more  to  his  liking.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  later  on  the 
same  day,  Jack  Britton,  later  light 
weight  champion  of  the  world,  drop- 
ped Kid  Broad  in  the  same  spot  that 
Sheridan  had  occupied  a few  hours 
earlier. 

\'tTen  the  wrestling  season  opened. 
Billy  would  go  down  to  the  Weight- 
man  gymnasium  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  One  day  he  was 
watching  two  boys  tugging  futilely 
with  each  other.  One  suddenly  got 
a hammer  lock  on  his  opponent  and 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BILLY  SHERIDAN'S  "DREAM  TEAM" 


122  lbs.  George  Shoemaker  '29 
(N.A.A.U.  Champion) 

115  lbs.  Dick  Suppes  '16 

(E.I.W.A.  Champion) 

118  lbs.  Johnny  Engel  '31 

(N.C.A.A.  Champion) 

121  lbs.  Rudy  Ashman  '3"’ 

Twice  E.I.W.A.  Champion) 

126  lbs.  Ben  Bevier  '19 

(Twice  E.I.W.A.  Champion) 

130  lbs.  Ralph  Best  '26 

(Twice  E.I.W.A.  Champion) 

136  lbs.  Harold  Masen  '40 

(Three  times  E.  I.  W.  A. 
Champion  and  once  N.  C. 
A.  A.  Champion) 


144  lbs.  Ben  Bishop  '34 

(Three  times  E.  I.  W.  A. 
champion,  N.C.A.A.  Cham- 
pion and  N.A.A.U.  Cham- 
pion) 

154  lbs.  Tommy  King  '40 

(E.I.W.A.  Champion) 

165  lbs.  Pete  Peck  '33 

(Three  times  E.  I.  W.  A. 
Champion) 

U5  lbs.  Henry  Mathes  '39 

(E.I.W.A.  and  N.C.A.A. 
Champion ) 

Heavyweight  Howell  Scobey  '36 

(Twice  E.I.W.A.  Champion 
and  twice  N.C.A.A.  Cham- 
pion) 


The  men  listed  above  are  the  greatest  wrestlers  who  have  worn  the  Brown 
and  White  colors,  according  to  the  man  who  ought  to  knou'— Billy  Sheridan. 
This  "team'’  holds  a total  of  28  titles:  20  Eastern  championships-  two  National 
A.A.U.  championships,  and  six  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  cham- 
pionships. 


jour 
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started  to  apply  pressure.  Billy 
jumped  up  and  yelled,  “Hey,  you 
can’t  do  that!” 

One  of  the  Penn  boys  retorted, 
“What  do  you  know  about  it? 

“Enough  to  know  it's  illegal,"  re- 
turned the  Scotsman. 

“Put  on  some  togs  and  come  down 
and  show  us,"  sneered  the  Penn  man. 

Billy  did  just  that,  and  the  next 
day  there  was  a new  assistant  wrestl- 
ing coach  on  the  Red  and  Blue  ros- 
ter. 

However,  Penn  could  only  offer 
Billy  a part-time  job.  school  call- 
ed Lehigh  L niversity  wrote  to  the 
athletic  department  at  Pennsylvania 
asking  if  they  knew  of  anyone  inter- 
ested in  a full-time  position  as 
wrestling  coach  and  trainer.  Bill 
Hollenback,  one  of  Penn  s football 
greats,  recommended  Sheridan. 

Thus,  in  1911,  began  the  story  of 
wrestling  at  Lehigh  University — 
which  is,  of  course,  the  story  of  one 
man.  Billy  Sheridans  knowledge 
and  calm  self-confidence  have  been 
passed  on  time  and  time  again  to  the 
men  wearing  the  Brown  and  hite. 
Under  his  guidance,  our  teams  have 
made  an  astounding  record.  Prior 
to  this  season,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  history.  Lehigh  had 
won  173,  tied  7,  and  lost  lO  dual 
meets.  Billv  has  developed  4<  indi- 
vidual eastern  champions,  ten  of 
whom  captured  successive  titles,  four 
of  whom  became  national  collegiate 
champions,  five  of  whom  became  Na- 
tional A.A.U  title  holders  and  three  of 
whom  wrestled  for  the  t nited  States 
in  the  Olympic  games. 

But  that  isn't  all.  Sheridan  and 
Lehigh  really  didn  t start  to  move 
until  1927.  Until  that  year,  it  was 
strictly  warm-up.  In  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiate W restling  Association  play- 
offs, Lehigh  had  only  placed  second 
on  three  occasions  and  had  captured 
six  third  place  berths.  Between  192 1 
and  1940  Lehigh  won  the  Eastern 
championship  eleven  times,  once  shar- 
ing the  title  with  Yale  University. 
The  three  years  that  Lehigh  did  not 
win,  the  Brown  and  \^4iite  placed 
second  twice  and  third  once. 


During  the  war  years,  Navy  reigned 
supreme — but  all  indications  point 
towards  Lehigh's  resumption  of  East- 
ern supremacy. 

Billy  Sheridan  has  contributed 
much  to  coaching  methods  in  inter- 
collegiate wrestling.  His  system  of 
weekly  try-outs  during  the  actual 
wrestling  season  has  been  adopted  by 
most  coaches  throughout  the  country. 
.After  each  scheduled  match,  some- 
time in  the  middle  of  the  week,  rank- 
ing challengers  on  the  squad  are  per- 
mitted to  wrestle  the  men  on  the  var- 
sity “eight.  ' If  the  underdog  wins, 
he  wears  the  Brown  and  hite  in  the 
next  match.  Reputations  and  titles 
mean  nothing  during  try-outs.  This 
tends  to  keep  every  man  on  the  squad 
on  his  toes. 

Coach  Sheridan  never  guards  his 
secrets.  He  has  taught  hundreds  of 
bovs  the  “Sheridan  s\stem"  in  clinics, 
gvms  and  tournaments  throughout 
this  section  of  the  country.  His  sum- 
mer school  at  Saylor's  Lake  is  highly 


esteemed  in  wrestling  circles.  Ironi- 
cally many  of  his  high  school  and 
prep  school  pupils  show  up  on  the 
squads  of  Lehigh  opponents.  Billy 
rarely  scouts  future  opponents  unless 
an  underdog  begins  to  bowl  over  the 
big  favorites. 

Naturally,  Billy  likes  to  win  and 
Lehigh  usually  does.  He,  however, 
realizes  the  importance  of  human 
values  and  sportsmanship — as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  a skilled  wrestling 
technique.  When  Jimmy  Reed,  one 
of  Lehigh's  greatest  champions, 
brought  his  first  Princeton  team  to 
Bethlehem,  four  of  them  rolled  out 
over  the  inside  shoulder  to  escape 
from  Lehigh  grips.  Billy  was  thrill- 
ed because  Reed  had  proved  himself 
to  be  such  an  excellent  pupil. 

The  wrestling  lore  behind  the 
name  of  Sheridan  is  extensive.  He  is 
the  father  of  a great  tradition.  His 
sense  of  fair  play  has  always  been 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


BILLY  SHERIDAN  demonstrating  wrestling  technique  to 
Dick  Kelsey  (in  headgnard)  and  Charley  Svetez. 
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An 

Experience 

With 


i ir  c 


My  friend,  a young  man,  went 
to  a party.  He  had  heard  of 
this  party  for  a long  time, 
but  he  had  not  considered  himself 
prepared.  Now  he  boldly  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  experience  is  exper- 
ience, and,  not  without  some  trepida- 
tion, he  asked  and  gained  admit- 
tance. 

The  vast  place  into  which  he  was 
shown  was  filled  with  people,  some 
of  his  own  age,  some  older,  some 
younger.  They  sang,  laughed  and 
danced — sometimes  he  saw  a person 
who  was  sad.  As  he  wandered  about 
the  place,  finding  light  here,  shadow 
there,  most  things  beautiful  but  some 
things  ugly,  finding  that  some  people 
would  leave  before  the  party  was 
over,  but  that  most  were  determined 
to  stay  until  the  end,  he  began  to 
notice  the  girls  among  the  guests. 
Each  girl  carried  a cup  of  wine,  of 
which  they  sometimes  gave  the  men 
a drink.  The  liquor  seemed  of  some 
mysterious  and  exquisite  variety. 
The  men  who  drank  of  it  were  made 
briefly  but  rapidly  intoxicated,  but 
with  a drunkenness  far  exalted 
above  that  produced  by  ordinary 
wine;  they  seemed  to  briefly  surge 
to  high,  ecstatic  peaks. 

My  friend  determined  to  learn 


more  of  this  strangely  wonderful 
drink.  He  met  an  ancient  man,  ap- 
pearing very  wise,  and  he  questioned 
the  old  man.  He  was  sternly  warned 
against  the  wine — the  old  man  told 
him  that  it  was  not  right,  that  free 
libation  was  wrong  and  unlawful  and 
expressly  ruled  against.  The  young 
man  wondered  why  what  appeared  so 
free  and  plentiful,  and  so  enjoyable, 
as  well  as  unharmful,  should  be  for- 
bidden, but  the  words  of  the  aged 
one  carried  the  weight  of  years  and 
wisdom,  and  the  young  man  was  for 
a long  time  disturbed  and  saddened. 
Then  one  of  his  companions  told 
him:  “The  old  man  was  a great 

drunkard  in  his  youth;  he  drank 
deeply  and  often;  now  he  has  no 
more  capacity  for  drink,  and  neither 
will  the  girls  offer  him  wine  any  lon- 
ger. Do  not  listen  to  him.” 

Then  my  friend  felt  a great  weight 
fall  from  him;  the  other  young  men 
began  to  tell  him  of  the  delights 


by  TOM  HARRIS 


and  transports  in  the  wine,  and  he 
soon  found  a girl  who  gave  him  a 
drink. 

The  wine  was  all  he  had  been  told 
and  more.  For  a long  time  be  drank 
only  of  the  cup  of  this  first  girl,  be- 
ing content  and  satisfied  with  the 
drink  she  gave  him.  But  soon  he  be- 
gan to  wonder  about  the  wine  of  the 
cups  of  the  other  girls,  and  he  began 
to  sample  first  one  and  then  another. 
Curious  and  observant,  he  discovered 
many  things.  At  first  he  thought  that 
the  wine  was  of  many  different  kinds, 
but  soon  he  found  that  the  difference 
lav  oidy  in  the  way  that  it  was 
drunk,  and  given.  It  seemed  to  come 
all  from  the  mysterious  place;  this 
source  he  could  never  discover,  nor 
did  he  try  especially  much.  The  hid- 
den source  was  inexhaustible  — no 
matter  how  often  wine  was  given  or 
how  much,  there  was  always  more  to 
fill  the  cups. 


(Continued  on  page  16) 


SIX 


On  a cold  winter  day 
Octavius  came  into  the  world 
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He  started  life  at  a disadvantage 
Because  he  was  horn  at  such  an  early  age 


The  Sad  Tale  of  Octavius  Beck 


The  first  thing  his  parents  gave  him  was  a bath  tub 
He  didn't  like  it 
There  were  no  oars 


or 


A Wise  Man  Is  But  A Clever  Fool 

(Blank  verse  to  be  read  by  blank  minds) 


Octavius  had  a bump  on  his  head 
He  was  born  during  a train  wreck 

IT  hen  he  grew  to  manhood 

He  became  a pimento  staffer  in  an  olive  factory 

He  worked  long  and  hard 

Soon  he  was  promoted  to  elevator  operator 

It  was  a one  story  building 


Octavius  never  married 

He  never  learned  to  whistle  either 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  forty 
He  wanted  to  settle  down 


He  wanted  a dog.  a wife,  and  a good  book 
He  was  going  to  teach  the  dog  to  read  the  book 
Then  he  uould  have  time  to  learn  to  whistle 

His  plans  never  materialized 

So  he  bought  an  automobile  MAYER 

He  was  wrecked  twice 

Once  by  lic/uor  and  once  by  women 

Octavius  came  to  an  untimely  end 
At  the  age  of  one  hundred  six 

He  fell  off  his  horse  and  nas  stepped  or,  by  a rabbit 

Mow  Octavius  has  learned  to  whistle 
He  can  play  a harp  too. 
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|)ayoflF  on  a gamble  that  he  made  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago. 

Then  the  roar  of  the  twenties  was 
still  only  a gentle  murmur.  The  rah- 
rah  guys  with  their  raccoon  coats  and 
model  A’s  weren’t  flaming  yet — only 
glowing.  South  Mountain  Lotharios 
bunny-hugged  their  flappers  to  the 
strains  of  “A  Cup  of  Coffee,  a Sand- 
wich, and  You.”  It  was  1922,  and 
Hungarian-born  Alex  Kozar,  tired  of 
his  life  as  an  itinerant  chef,  deter- 
mined to  sink  all  his  savings  into  a 
restaurant  of  his  own. 

Having  saved  his  earnings  since 
he  entered  this  country  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Kozar  had  enough  cash  to 
buy  property  and  build  a place  for 
himself.  He  decided  on  the  New  Street 
location  as  an  ideal  spot  to  cater 
to  appetites  of  the  students  of  the 
school  on  the  hill,  and  his  hunch 
paid  off.  Opened  in  March  of  ’22,  the 
Lehigh  Lunch  has  never  closed  since. 

Ehiring  its  twenty-five  years  of 
existence  the  lunch  wagon  has 
changed  but  little.  The  same  scrupu- 
lously clean  interior,  heavy  cockery, 
and  excellent  food  are  still  very  much 
in  evidence.  Throughout  the  years, 
however,  the  walls  have  been  en- 
hanced with  such  presents  from  cus- 
tomers as  an  oil-painting,  a photo- 
graph of  the  proprietor,  signs  read- 
ing “A  Is  For  Ashtrays,”  and 
more  recently,  shoulder  patches  and 
divisional  insignia.  The  only  pre- 
meditated mutability  about  the  place 
is  the  periodic  changing  of  the  pic- 
tures above  the  counter.  But  even 
there  the  subject  remains  the  same — 

SEX! 

In  former  times  the  diner  saw' 
some  strange  sights.  At  one  period  it 
w'as  the  official  training  table  for  Le- 
high athletes.  For  a while  it  remained 
open  twenty-four  hours  a day,  and 
twice  a year  its  masculine  atmosphere 
would  echo  unbelievingly  the  inva- 
sion of  houseparty  dates  in  quest  of 
post-prom  breakfasts. 

Now  somewhat  of  an  expert  on  the 
gormandizing  of  the  slipstick  set, 
Kozar  maintains  that  South  Moun- 
tain tastes  have  changed  but  little 


since  he  served  his  fir.st  meal.  Steak, 
roast  beef,  and  breaded  veal  cutlets 
are  the  big  favorites.  And  for  dessert 
today’s  record  crowds  will  still  stick 
to  their  father’s  choices  — banana 
cream,  lemon  meringue,  and  cherry 
pies  in  that  order. 

Second  only  to  Kozar  in  the  hash 
house  hierarchy  is  his  nephew  Young 
Alex,  or  Junior,  the  orneriest  short 
order  man  in  captivity.  Brought  up 
by  Kozar  after  the  death  of  his  own 
parents  when  he  was  five.  Junior  re- 
belled against  the  older  Alex’s  wish 
that  he  attend  Lehigh.  Instead  he  has 
carved  a career  out  of  heaping  in- 
sults upon  the  heads  of  members  of 
his  proposed  alma-mater.  His  real 
name  is  Alex  Gumbocz.  He’s  thirty 
years  old,  and  — despite  some  pro- 
testations that  he  eats  babies  for 
breakfast — has  a wife  and  three  chil- 
dren in  Allentown. 

The  tall  short  order  man  is  unique. 
Absolute  ruler  of  the  range.  Junior’s 
surliness  toward  students  is  surpassed 
only  by  his  ferocity  toward  faculty 
members.  Those  who  incur  his  wrath 
are  not  permitted  to  sit  at  the  bar. 
Those  who  are  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
counter  get  what  Junior  wishes  to 
give  them,  or  go  hungry.  All  food  at 
the  counter  is  served  with  mumblings 
about  “my  son  is  going  to  Lafay- 
ette” or  “why  ’n  hell  don’t  you  go 
down  the  Royal?”  I Kozar’s  biggest 
competitor. ) 

Besides  regular  prices  there  is  an 
additional  toll  for  those  whom  Junior 
waits  on.  Before  that  pot  and  pan 
potentate  will  prepare  certain  dishes 
he  exacts  tribute  to  the  extent  of  one 
quart  of  beer.  Poached  eggs,  omel- 
ettes, and  grilled  cheese  sandwiches 
fall  into  this  category.  The  beer  list 
is  revised  regularly,  and  next  semes- 
ter’s changes  will  probably  include 
the  addition  of  all  forms  of  eggs  that 
are  ordered  after  breakfast  is  offi- 
cially declared  over.  At  this  writ- 
ing it  appears  as  if  grilled  cheese 
sandwiches  are  about  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  hamburgers  and  disappear 
from  the  bill  of  fare  entirely.  Dili- 
gent GOBLET  correspondents  have 


discovered  that  hamburgers  were 
dropped  not  because  “cats  are  get- 
ting too  scarce,”  as  explained  by 
Junior,  but  really  because  the  grease 
dirtied  up  his  grill,  thus  entailing 
extra  labor. 

Now  greying  (“from  worrying 

about  you  b si”).  Junior 

has  already  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  Fortune  Magazine.  After  remin- 
iscing that  he  had  to  pay  a buck  to 
get  hold  of  a copy,  he  w'ent  on  to 
prophesy  that  the  second  issue  of  the 
GOBLET  would  be  its  last.  Some- 
thing of  a journalist  himself,  his  “tip 
of  the  week”  appears  in  the  Brown 
and  White  each  Tuesday.  His  latest 
bit  of  succinct  sagery  was  delivered 
during  a recent  noontime  rush.  Di- 
rected at  his  subordinates  it  com- 
prised in  its  entirety,  “Work  harder 
or  quit!” 

So  feared  is  the  short  order  spe- 
cialist that  there  are  some  j)iofessors 
who  are  afraid  to  sit  at  the  counter, 
and  content  themselves  by  bawling 
out  their  orders  through  the  parti- 
tion above  the  range.  Despite  his 

(Continued  on  page  18)  ) 


“I’M  FROM  da  silver  bloc 
an’  I gotta  see  Carriiders!” 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF 


The  other  morning  a?  I walked 
l)ack  toward  Taylor  Hall  after 
my  ten  o'clock  class  1 passed  two 
students  sitting  on  the  library  steps. 
One  of  them,  wearing  a brown  cap 
decorated  with  white  numerals,  was 
resting  his  chin  on  his  hands,  and 
was  staring  morosely  at  the  high, 
grey  walls  of  old  Packer  Hall,  tow- 
ering above  all  else  on  the  campus. 

‘T  wonder  why  the)  don't  tear 
that  ugly  old  junkheap  down,”  he 


mumbled  cynically,  ‘‘its  an  awful 
eyesore.” 

His  companion,  an  upper-class- 
man, looked  wise  and  said  in  a con- 
fident voice,  “They  will  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  rid  of  some  of  the  old 
dead-heads  around  here  who  think 
that  Asa  Packer  was  a saint.  Most 

by  JOHN  H.  PLUMB  JR. 


of  the  faculty  agree  it's  a rotten  piece 
of  architecture.  It’s  the  ugliest  col- 
lege building  in  the  country,  without 
a doubt.” 

1 was  walking  fast,  and  heard  no 
more,  but  the  conversation  stuck 
with  me,  and  when  I got  to  the  walk 
leading  up  past  the  west  side  of 
Drown  Hall  1 stopped  and  looked  at 
Packer  Hall  with  more  critical  inter- 
est than  I had  ever  felt  before. 

It  was  indeed  a monstrosity.  It 
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rambled  and  dipped  and  flung  cor- 
ners into  space  without  rhyme  or 
reason. 

“The  work  of  a madman,”  I 
thought,  “what  on  earth  ever  pos- 
sessed the  architect  who  designed  it? 
It  has  about  as  much  aesthetic  value 
as  a brick  jail.” 

And  yet  even  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  my  mind  I realized 
that  they  w'ere  only  concerned  w-ith 
the  superficial  aspects  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  more  to  Packer  Hall 
than  its  ugly  walls  and  its  conglom- 
eration of  arched  windows;  some- 
thing deep  and  hidden;  something  in- 
definable which  had  an  innate  exis- 
tence, almost  like  a soul.  I felt  as  I 
had  many  years  before  when,  as  a 
child  of  seven,  I stood  looking  down 
upon  the  body  of  my  grandfather  in 
his  coffin.  I had  loved  him  dearly, 
and  I knew  with  absolute  certainty 
that  I was  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing more  than  lifeless  clay.  So  it 
was  with  Packer  Hall. 

Vague  ideas,  dreams,  transient  im- 
ages of  truth  and  reality  flooded  my 
mind.  I was  in  the  grip  of  something 
alien  but  beautiful — something  which 
was  trying  to  tear  away  the  great, 
black  curtain  of  the  unknown  which 
surrounds  us  all  and  allows  me  to 
look  for  one  agonizingly  ecstatic  mo- 
ment into  the  blazing  sun  of  truth. 

I was  roughly  shoved  by  a student 
hurrying  swiftly  down  the  walk  on 
his  way  to  an  almost  forgotten  eleven 
o’clock  class.  He  flung  a cheery, 
“Excuse  me,”  over  his  shoulder  and 
kept  on  his  way,  and  the  clatter  of 
his  scurrying  feet  soon  faded  away 
below  the  library. 

The  vague  swirl  of  images  in  my 
mind  faded  too,  and  I continued  up 
South  Mountain  to  Taylor  Hall. 

When  I reached  my  room  it  was 
quiet  and  warm.  I dropped  my 
books  on  the  desk,  lit  up  my  pipe, 
and  put  Massenet’s  lovely  and  haunt- 
ing “Meditations  From  Thais”  on  the 
phonograph.  Then  1 sank  back  into 
the  easy  chair  and  took  up  the  queer 
chain  of  thought  which  had  been  so 
rudely  broken  a few  minutes  before. 


The  smoke  from  my  pipe  eddied 
up  in  low  grey  clouds  and  whirled 
and  twisted  in  a slow,  exotic  dance 
about  my  head.  It  seemed  to  follow 
the  music;  quivering  with  the  plain- 
tive strings,  rolling  with  the  smooth, 
brilliant  brass  until,  in  my  tired  im- 
agination, the  smoke  and  the  music 
merged  into  one  nebulous  phantasma 
of  illusive,  bewildering,  sound  and 
vision. 

My  other  senses,  which  until  now 
had  lain  dormant,  also  began  to  feel 
this  new  world  about  me.  A cold 
wind  blew  over  me,  and  it  was  not 
the  invigorating  cold  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania autumn  but  rather  the  blight- 
ing chill  of  death  and  outer  space. 

I felt  a strange  prickling  along  my 
spine;  my  head  tossed  in  a sea  of  diz- 


zy nothingness,  and  I had  a feeling  of 
gigantic  distances  and  fearful  abysses 
and  heights  about  me.  I could  see  out 
and  up  and  beyond  the  all,  the  ev- 
erything, into  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  universe,  where  time  and  space 
meet  in  a swirl  of  madness  too  aw- 
ful in  its  mystery  for  the  temporal 
mind  of  man  to  comprehend. 

1 have  no  idea  whether  I moved 
or  whether  the  half-real  world  about 
me  merely  flowed  gently  by  along 
the  endless  stream  of  time,  but  I know 
that  somehow  I was  transported  for- 
ward in  lime  and  outward  in  space 
as  softly  and  as  magically  as  if  I had 
been  on  an  enchanted  carpet. 

My  first  intimation  of  this  came 
as  I watched  the  second  hand  of  my 
watch  begin  to  move  faster  and  faster 
until  it  was  a crimson  circle  on  the 


dial.  It  faded  into  a black  mist,  and 
the  minute  hand  picked  up  the  theme, 
and  before  disappearing  tossed  it  to 
the  hour  hand.  In  a brief  moment 
only  the  figures  were  visible,  and  in 
the  primordial  darkness  that  settled 
over  me,  the  minute,  radio-active 
crystals  glowed  like  tiny  watchfires 
on  the  edge  of  eternity. 

I first  had  a sickening  sensation  of 
up,  but  the  nausea  soon  passed  and 
the  sensation  became  one  of  out, 
through  and  forward.  I instinctively 
felt  centuries  and  miles  pass  in  chao- 
tic confusion.  I had  brief  glimpses  of 
verdant  plains,  immense  snow  cap- 
ped peaks,  burning  cities,  and  tempest 
sw^ept  seas.  I felt  that  i passed 
through  birth  and  death;  and  for  in- 
significant atoms  of  time  I felt  the 
pangs  of  fear,  doubt,  pain  and  love 
which  had  determined  the  course  of 
a hundred  thousand  generations. 

At  last  I found  myself  falling  from 
an  inconceivable  height  toward  a 
great,  red  world  which  gleamed  like 
burnished  copper  under  the  garish 
light  of  a flaming,  yellow  sun. 

As  I dropped  lower  I began  to 
make  out  geographical  contours,  but 
I fell  so  fast  that  specific  details  were 
lost  in  the  general  impression  of  bar- 
ren w ilderness  on  a gigantic  scale. 

I landed  in  a narrow  valley,  closed 
on  all  sides,  necessitating  my  clam- 
bering up  the  sides  of  a steep  hill. 
When  I reached  the  top  I fell  on  my 
knees,  overcome  by  an  emotional 
spectacle  a thousand  times  more 
awe-inspiring  than  even  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

1 stood  on  the  edge  of  a mighty 
cliff  that  dropped  straight  down  like 
a plummet  for  two  miles.  Before  me 
and  below  me  stretched  a shimmer- 
ing, scarlet  desert,  rolling  away  mile 
on  mile  till  it  faded  into  the  hot  hor- 
izon a hundred  miles  away. 

Far  to  the  right  a ring  of  majestic 
mountains  thrust  their  jagged  peaks 
into  a purple  stratosphere,  and  cast 
great,  dark  shadows,  like  creeping 
dragons,  across  the  tortured  world. 

To  the  left,  some  fifty  miles  away, 
the  spires  and  towers  of  an  emerald 
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city  shone  like  sacred  jewels  set  in 
an  elusive  backdrop  of  dazzling, 
dancing  distance.  From  this  city  led 
a series  of  canals,  lined  by  green 
lawns,  colorful  gardens  and  palm 
groves.  These  canals  curved  across 
the  burning  land  like  shining  spokes 
in  a wheel,  melting  into  the  spatial 
remoteness  of  the  horizon  like  icicles 
in  a February  thaw. 

.\  voice  spoke  to  me  and  told  me 
that  the  emerald  city  was  my  destin- 
ation. I rose,  birdlike,  and  floated  at 
a terrific  rate  toward  the  metropolis, 
canals  flashing  beneath  me  like 
sweeping  swords.  I moved  through 
wide  avenues,  and  under,  over,  and 
across  ramps  and  archways,  all  teem- 
ing with  the  bustling  commercial 
traffic  of  the  city,  until  1 arrived  at 
a long,  low  building  in  the  center  of 
an  immense  square.  It  was  Grecian  in 
style  with  countless  doric  columns 
and  beautifully  frescoed  cornices. 

I floated  gently  through  the  main 
entrance  and  found  myself  on  the 
tiled  floor  of  a library  to  end  all  li- 
braries. Shelves  of  books  climbed  tier 
on  tier  and  row  by  row  up  and  along 
the  walls,  each  one  laden  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  ages.  Many  people, 
dressed  in  delicately  fashioned,  flow- 
ing garments,  moved  among  the 
shelves  or  sat  at  long  tables  in  tbe 
center  of  the  prodigious  room  perus- 
ing the  books  which  they  had  se- 
lected. 


These  people,  magnificent  in  their 
bearing  and  general  deportment,  were 
tall,  well  limbed,  and  exceedingly 
graceful  In  their  movements.  The  wo- 
men, particularly,  possessed  a beauty 
that  is  idealized  but  rarely  achieved 
in  our  age.  I was  struck  by  the  calm, 
sensitive,  and  yet  ethereally  happy 
expression  on  everyone’s  face.  These 
people  had  an  almost  all-knowing 
look  about  them.  One  sensed  that  al- 
though, as  vet,  great  secrets  were  still 
hidden  from  their  eyes,  they  rec- 
ognized an  incontrovertible  certainty 
of  ultimate  achievement. 

I was  drawn  by  some  unknown 
force  toward  a corner  of  the  library 
between  two  immense  pillars,  and 
there  my  hand  involuntarily  reached 
out  and  took  from  a shelf  a thick 
volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  with 
the  words  Anshin  Riinz  F Ers  let- 
tered in  gold  on  the  back.  The  book 
was  written  by  someone  called  “Ed- 
ard  Snderz,  which  I translated,  after 
a moment’s  thought,  into  Edward 
Sanders.  1 thumbed  through  the  vol- 
ume and  found  that  the  phonetic  lan- 
guage used  was  readily  translatable 
into  present  day  English.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  pick  up  the  knack  of 
reading  swiftly,  but  after  a few  halt- 
ing starts  the  smooth,  flowing  dialect 
came  naturally,  and  I realized  that  I 
was  reading  a beautifull)  written  ac- 
count of  a trip  taken  by  an  amateur 
archaeologist  and  his  wife  to  the 


planet  Earth,  where  they  had  spent  j 
many  months  examining  the  ancient  i 

ruins  representing  the  architectural  “ 

art  of  long  dead  civilizations.  j 

As  I thumbed  through  the  book  1 
came  across  numerous  colored  plates  I 
depicting  outstanding  ruins,  none  of  1 
which,  however,  bore  the  slightest  | 
resemblance  to  anything  which  I !■ 
knew  back  in  the  remote  twentieth 

t 

century. 

Beside  one  plate  I read  a note 
which  said,  and  I translate  here  for 
the  benefit  of  my  readers,  “Compare 
with  frontispiece.”  Turning  back  to 
the  frontispiece,  which  I had  some- 
how skipped  before,  I was  astounded 
to  see  a picture  of  Packer  Hall,  minus 
tower  and  roof,  but  still  the  cheer- 
less, rambling  structure  which  I 
knew  so  well.  All  four  walls  were 
still  standing,  straight  and  proud, 
although  in  places  they  were  chipped 
and  gashed  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Under  the  picture  were  the 
words,  '"'Temple  of  Pakrl — The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Ages  — see  text,  pages 
.509  to  51. 5.” 

I turned  eagerly  to  509  and  began 
reading.  The  words  burned  into  my 
consciousness,  and  I have  set  them 
down  here  almost  exactly  as  I trans- 
lated them.  1 quote  from  Edward  San- 
ders. 

“The  river  Lehigh  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  primitive  and  inac- 
cessible regions  of  Earth.  The  people 
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are  poor,  dirty,  and  ignorant,  and 
there  is  little  provision  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  traveler.  I advise  any 
of  my  readers  who  wish  to  make  the 
journey  through  this  territory  to  ob- 
tain a boat  large  enough  to  hold  at 
least  the  ordinary  equipment  needed 
for  everyday  comfort  and  health. 

“The  object  of  this  side  trip  up 
the  Lehigh  was  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  mysterious  Temple  oj  Pakrl, 
that  strange  creation  of  a race  of  men 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  antiquity. 

“Lp  until  thirty  years  ago  Pakrl 
was  considered  to  be  a rather  dis- 
torted example  of  Ambrianic  archi- 
tecture, but  in  6916  Professor  Enos 
Walters  of  Kriton  University  proved 
that  such  could  not  be  the  case,  and 
that  Pakrl  was  at  least  sixteen  cen- 
turies older  than  even  the  earliest 
Ambrianic  constructions. 

“Since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
object  of  tremendous  archaeological 
investigation  which,  however,  has 
borne  little  fruit.  The  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Walters  that  it  may  have  been 
the  work  of  a race  which  migrated 
from  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  seems  possible 
but  bardly  probable.  These  migra- 
tions are  considered  by  most  experts 
to  be  so  thoroughly  saturated  with 
legend  and  mythology  that  proof  of 
them  is  all  but  impossible.  Certainly 
Pakrl  lacks  any  kinship  whatsoever 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Petr 
at  Rom,  which  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining examples  of  European  ar- 
chitecture. 

The  Europeans  are  believed  to  be  a compara- 
tively civilized  offshoot  of  the  primitive  Cro- 
magnon  race. 

“Because  Alice  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  sunrise  from  the 
river,  we  left  the  dirty  little  hotel 
at  Penrang  early  in  the  morning 
while  it  was  still  dark,  and  as  it 
turned  out  we  were  none  too  early; 
for  by  the  time  we  had  launched  our 
boat  the  first  silvery  streaks  of  dawn 
were  beginning  to  lance  out  across 
the  eastern  sky. 

“Sunrise  on  Earth  is  a magnificent 
spectacle  which  we  on  Mars  never 
see  because  of  our  thin,  dry  atmos- 


jjhere.  Light  begins  to  fill  the  sky 
long  before  tbe  sun  is  due  to  appear, 
and  one  by  one  tbe  stars  wink  out 
like  vrelk  lights  during  a sand 
storm.”  1 1 was  unable  to  translate 
the  word  vrelk,  and  I make  no  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  simile. — The 
Author.  I ” At  last  only  the  pale  moon, 
Aulus,  remains,  hanging  disconso- 
lately in  the  east,  awaiting  the  ad- 
vent of  the  great  star  which  gives  it 
light  and  beauty. 

“On  this  particular  morning  a 
long,  thin  bank  of  cirrus  clouds  clung 
close  to  the  horizon,  and  as  the  earth 
turned  into  the  sun  they  flushed  from 
a pale  pink  to  a delicate  rose,  and 
finall)  burst  forth  into  brilliant 
orange  and  red  flame  wbich  raced 
higher  and  higher  into  the  heavens 
until  it  disappeared  in  the  pale  blue 
freshness  of  the  morning  sky. 

“For  an  instant  before  the  sun 
came  up  the  red  paled,  the  orange 
disappeared,  and  a great  mantle  of 
gold  spread  across  the  eastern  heav- 
ens. Then  the  sun  itself  climbed 
above  the  low  hills  of  the  Lehigh 
River  valley,  and  the  cirrus  clouds 
became  puffs  of  white  mrkn  floating 
in  the  blue  sea  of  the  universe.  1 1 
was  unable  to  translate  mrkn.  — The 
Author.  I 

“The  trip  down  the  ri\  er  w as  un- 
eventful. We  had  figured  on  a five 
hour  journey,  but  owing  to  treach- 
erous sand  bars  and  the  excessive 
heat  it  was  nearly  noon  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Barnang. 

“As  we  pulled  into  the  crude,  little 
dock,  swarms  of  natives  rushed  from 
their  square,  wooden  huts  and  shriek- 
ed at  us  in  Earthish  mixed  with 
broken  English.  Alice  amused  her- 
self by  tossing  rakoz,”  (undoubtedly 


some  sort  of  small  coins),  “into  the 
muddy  waters  for  the  children  to 
dive  for.  They  invariably  came  up 
with  their  prize  and  bore  it  off,  howl- 
ing and  shrieking,  to  the  dirt  square 
in  the  center  of  the  village  where  they 
showed  their  treasure,  gloatingly,  to 
their  envious  comrades. 

“Alice  stayed  close  by  me  as  we 
walked  through  the  streets  to  the  neat 
plastic  bungalow  of  the  district  com- 
missioner. I noticed  that  she  blushed 
at  the  sight  of  the  native  women  who 
have  the  queer  immoral  custom  of 
' keeping  their  breasts  completely  cov- 
ered. It  seems  strange  that  these 
squat,  ugly,  unintelligent,  utterly  im- 
moral people  should  have  the  same 
ancestors  as  we.  When  one  witnesses 
their  furtive  sexual  habits,  their 
strange  religious  rites  led  by  tbe  high 
priest  in  his  black  robe,  and  learns 
of  tbeir  weird  customs  and  mores, 
alien  in  every  sense  to  those  of  our 
enlightened  age,  then  one  cannot  hold 
hack  a feeling  of  enmity  and  disgust, 
not  unmixed  with  pity,  toward  these 
people. 

“The  district  commissioner  was  a 
round-faced,  jolly  young  man  named 
Aiken  who,  on  learning  that  we  had 
a definite  scientific  interest  in  Pakrl, 
invited  us  in  to  meet  his  young,  pret- 
ty wife,  Marie,  whom  he  said  knew 
as  much  about  the  temple  as  anyone 
living. 

“Marie  was  extmerely  interested  in 
our  journey  to  Pakrl,  and  asked  if 
she  might  have  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying us.  She  had  a small  but 
valuable  collection  of  ancient  relics, 
picked  up  throughout  the  district, 
which  she  proudly  displayed  to  us. 

“Most  of  the  items  were  merely 
bits  of  carved  plastic  from  tbe  late 
Ambrian  age,  and  were,  I judged, 
about  third  dynasty.  There  were, 
however,  several  real  treasures,  the 
most  extraordinary  and  largest  of 
which  w'as  a large  piece  of  flat 
bronze,  picked  up  two  hundred  yards 
south  of  Pakrl,  with  the  words:  ‘Gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie’  inscribed  in 
raised  letters  in  prehistoric  English 


(Continued  on  page  20) 
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SURFACE 

NOISE 


ABOI  T this  time  each  year  prac- 
tically every  magazine  even  re- 
motely associated  with  modern 
music  blossoms  forth  with  some  sort 
of  a popularity  poll  aimed  at  select- 
ing an  all-star  group  of  musicians. 
Al  a glance  these  polls  appear  to  be 
worthwhile  projects,  but  upon  closer 
analysis  they  prove  to  be  highly 
overrated. 

Probably  the  most  serious  defect 
of  all  is  the  lack  of  definite  criterion 
for  the  selection  of  the  winners. 
Lsually  a considerable  amount  of 
confusion  results  because  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  choosing  each 
musician  for  his  individual  ability 
and  choosing  a group  of  men  who 
play  exceptionally  well  together. 

Since  both  Downbeat  and  Metro- 
nome favor  the  judging  of  each  man 
according  to  his  own  performance, 
each  of  these  magazines  ends  up  with 
a ‘choice’  group  of  men  who  can 
play  about  as  well  together  as  the 
‘Collegians.’  This  imperfection  mat- 
ters little  for  Downbeat  because  it 
never  records  its  band  anyway,  but 
Metronone  continues  blindly  on  its 
way  releasing  mediocre  records  by 
its  all-stars.  hy  should  the  editors 
of  Metronone  care?  They're  getting 
publicity  out  of  it. 

The  greatest  mistake  in  the  Down- 


beat poll  is  the  method  of  selection. 
Popular  vote  may  be  the  best  method 
for  electing  members  to  Congress  or 
to  Arcadia,  but  it  certainly  isn't  the 
best  method  for  picking  the  members 
of  an  orchestra.  In  the  first  place,  the 
majority  of  the  ‘Hep  Kiddies’  who 
mail  in  their  ballots  never  hear  of  a 
musician  unless  he  is  featured  as  a 
soloist  with  a commercial  band  like 
James’  or  Herman’s.  Consequently, 
we  find  Dorsey’s  clarinetist,  Buddy 
DeFrancf',  wav  out  in  front  of  the  elo- 
quent Sidney  Bechet.  Phooey! 

The  day  I hear  DeFranco  play  a 
better  clarinet  than  Bechet,  I'll  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Brown  and  White  re- 
place the  Aew  York  Times  as  the 
country’s  leading  newspaper.  Despite 
all  the  blunders  in  the  Doiinbeat  poll, 
at  least  I find  it  encouraging  to  see 
Sammy  Kaye  and  Harry  James 
among  the  leaders  under  the  'King 
of  Corn’  classification. 

Three  vears  ago  when  Esquire  in- 
troduced its  first  annual  Jazz  Book, 
along  with  plenty  of  publicity  for 
its  all-star  band,  there  were  indica- 
tions that  someone  was  waking  up 

by  JOHN  H.  TREICHLER 


to  the  fact  that  an  all-star  band 
should  consist  of  men  who  play  the 
same  style  of  music.  Theoretically, 
the  idea  of  having  men  selected  bv  a 
small  group  of  critics  was  sound,  but 
actually  the  results  were  disappoint- 
ing. The  system  whereby  each  critic 
voted  for  his  two  favorite  soloists  in 
each  classification  just  did  not  work. 

hen  the  winners  were  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  point  system,  thev  had 
a -\ew  Orleans  trumpeter,  a Kansas 
City  sax  man,  and  a Chicago  trom- 
bonist. Despite  these  shortcomings. 
Esquire's  first  all  star  band  was  a re- 
markable group.  However,  the  more 
recent  Esquire  bands  are  hardly 
worthy  of  mention. 

Now  that  I’ve  finished  airing  my 
gripes  about  all-star  orchestras  I will 
proceed  to  recommend  a recording 
by  a group  definitely  composed  of  all 
stars.  However,  these  men  were  not 
picked  as  the  favorites  of  a million 
screaming  bobby-soxers  or  as  the  men 
who  made  the  most  money  for  the 
record  dealers,  but  they  were  merely 
a bunch  rounded  up  by  that  eager 
beaver  of  jazz,  Eddie  Condon. 

The  record  bearing  the  Decca  la- 
bel and  the  title  ‘Improvisation  for 
the  March  of  Time,’  contains  a little 
bit  of  everything.  It  starts  out  as  a 
slow  blues  tune,  but  after  a few  bars 
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Dave  Tough  breaks  in  with  a fast 
ride  on  the  cymbals  and  Gene 
Schroeder  carries  on  with  some  first 
rate  barrelhouse  piano.  From  there 
on  all  hell  breaks  loose  with  Tony 
Parrenti’s  clarinet  and  ‘Wild  Bill’ 
Davison’s  trumpet  each  contributing 
their  share. 

The  reverse  side,  ‘She's  Funny  That 
Waly,’  is  a slow  fox  trot  featuring  a 
trumpet  solo  by  Bill>  Butterfield. 
All  in  all  th  is  record  is  as  good  as 
anything  released  since  Muggsy 
Spanier’s  old  Bluebirds. 

Speaking  of  Muggsy,  he’s  hack 
again,  plunger  and  all,  on  a new 
Commodore.  Featured  with  him  are 
Pee  \^  ee,  Condon,  Bob  Haggart,  and 
the  rest  of  the  gang.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, ‘Whistling  the  Blues’  contains 
some  of  Haggart’s  unorthodox  whistl- 
ing. Whether  or  not  this  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  number  depends  en- 
tirely on  )our  own  tastes. 

On  ‘The  Lady’s  in  Love  With  You’ 
Pee  Wee  fouls  up  a solo  pretty  badly, 
but  Spanier  and  Floyd  O’Brien  more 
than  compensate  for  him.  This  record 
is  certainly  worthy  of  Commodore’s 
slogan,  ‘The  Ultimate  in  Jazz.’ 

Anyone  who  likes  ‘knocked-out’ 
swing  will  get  a lot  of  kicks  from 
the  National  album,  ‘Pete  Johnson’s 
Housewarming.’  One  of  the  features 
of  this  album  is  the  novel  way  in 
which  the  records  are  presented. 
Starting  with  a typical  Johnson  solo, 
each  subsequent  side  introduces  an 
additional  artist  until  the  eighth  side 
includes  J.  C.  Higginbotham  on 
trombone,  Albert  Nicholas  on  clar- 
inet, Ben  Webster  on  tenor  sax,  ‘Lips’ 
Page  on  trumpet,  and  a red  hot 
rhythm  section. 

The  highspots  of  the  album  are 
the  solos  by  Nicholas  and  Higgin- 
botham on  ‘Mr.  Clarinet  Knocks 
Twice,’  and  ‘J.  C.  from  K.  C.’  The 
only  serious  fault  with  the  album  is 
the  record  called  ‘Housewarming’ 
which  bears  too  mucb  resemblance  to 
that  bebop  stuff. 

* * * 

It  takes  two  to  make  a marriage — 
a single  girl  and  an  anxious  mother. 


DANCING  . . . 

Fox  Trot  - Waltz 
Polka  - Jitterbug 
Rhumba  • Tango 
Samba 

BEGINNERS  . . . 

Tues.  8:00  p.m. 
INTERMEDIATES  . . . 

Mon.  8:30  to  I I :00  p.m. 
ADVANCED  . . . 

Thurs.  9:00  to  I 1 :30  p.m. 

ONLY 

75c 

WEEKLY 

TWO  HOUR  INSTRUCTION 


U ll  II  I V. 

NORTH  IIKTH  ST. 


BALLROOM 
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Laundry 

Mart 

Store 

• 

Self-service  Laundry 

10  lbs.  for  35c 

Pinisherl  in  30  minutes 
Approximately  80%  Dry 

SPECIAL 

SOAP  FURNISHED 

• 

201  EAST  BROAD  STREET 

Phone  6-6895 


C U R R I ' S 

for  fine  cosfume  jewelry 

EXQUISITE  PINS 

BRACELETS 

CHOKERS 

RINGS 

★ 

NEXT  TO  BOYD  THEATRE 


Gosztonyi 
Travel  Bureau 
★ 

W'E  MAKE  ALL  TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

★ 

530  MAIN  STREET 
Phone  7-5511 


An  Experience  With  Wine 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

My  friend  also  observed  a differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  girls.  Some 
gave  great-heartedly  and  generously, 
free  or  for  small  price.  Others  were 
ungenerous;  though  they  obtained 
the  wine  for  nothing,  they  gave  it 
cautiously  and  rarely,  or  only  to 
certain  persons.  And  the  young  man 
noticed  an  inconsistency — that  the 
generous  girls  came  to  be  looked 


down 

upon 

and 

belittled,  even 

by  the 

very 

men 

who  went 

to 

them. 

while 

the 

wine  of 

the 

selfish 

girls 

was 

considered 

bet- 

ter,  purer,  and  more  desirable.  At 
first,  when  he  had  thought  that  there 
were  different  wines,  he  supposed  the 
wine  of  the  selfish  girls  to  be  in 
some  way  more  valuable  or  to  pos- 
sess finer  qualities;  but  later  he 
could  by  no  means  explain  the  in- 
consistency. He  also  discovered  that 
great  importance  was  attached  to  a 
consideration  of  how  many  had 
drunk  from  this  cup  or  that,  and  who 
had  been  the  first,  hut  he  never  no- 
ticed any  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween vessels,  whether  used  much  or 
seldom.  Some  girls  were  very  eager 
to  give  wine,  and  these  were  treated 
most  contemptuously  of  all.  The 
young  man  was  greatly  puzzled  by 
all  these  things,  and  could  find  no 
explanations. 

Eventually  he  noticed  that  a few 
girls  had  given  wine  to  drink  to  no- 
body. They  were  extremely  jealous 
of  their  liquor,  careful  not  to  spill 
it.  always  on  guard  against  its  being 


stolen  or  taken  by  force,  and  very 
distressed  whenever  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  lost.  ‘‘It  must  be  some  very 
special  kind,”  thought  the  young 
man.  “It  must  be  very  precious  or 
very  rare;  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  or  the  supply  is  limited.  There 
must  he  some  reason  whv  these  girls 
are  so  protective.” 

He  determined  that  he  must  try 
this  other,  the  exceptional  drink.  Al- 
though the  wine  obtained  easily  from 
other  girls  still  held  delight  and  in- 
toxication, he  had  wearied  of  it  a 
little,  and  had  begun  to  wonder  if 
there  were  something  better. 

So  he  became  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  girls  who  had  not  yet  given 
anyone  to  drink.  It  was  even  more 
difficult  than  he  had  foreseen  to  get 
a drink  from  her.  She  was  unbeliev- 
ably chary.  After  a long  time,  many 
gifts,  payments,  affirmation  of  his 
own  unworthiness  and  full  apprecia- 
tion, much  flattery,  cajoling,  praise, 
and  self  humiliation,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  sign  a contract  binding  him 
to  make  many  more  jjayments,  etc., 
far  into  the  future,  and  she  gave  him 
the  precious  drink. 

What  was  his  surprise  to  dis- 
cover that  her  wine  was  no  different 
from  any  other. 


Overheard  in  a fraternity  house — 

“Hey  you  guys,  cut  out  that  curs- 
ing, I've  got  a lady  in  my  room!” 

* * * 

"WTiat  did  you  do  when  her  strap- 
less evening  gown  started  coming 
off?” 

‘T  helped  her  out  as  best  I could.” 
* « * 

Second  to  boxer:  “Well,  old  pal, 
Tm  afraid  you’re  licked  now.” 

Boxer  (gazing  dizzily  across  the 
ring)  ; “Yeah,  I should  have  got  him 

in  the  first  round  when  he  was  alone.” 
* * * 

.4nd  then  one  wonders  what  Ma- 
hatma Gandhi  would  have  done  if  he 
were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  rescuing 
(^ueen  Elizabeth  from  the  mud  pud- 
dle. 
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What,  No  Escalators? 


by  HOWARD  A.  KUCHER 


Youve  heard  of  the  ladies  with  Housemaid  s Knee, 
And  the  folks  with  Writers  Cramp, 

And  many’s  the  lad  youve  heard  complain 
Of  his  Achin’  Back  at  camp. 

There  are  Charley  Horses  and  Athlete’s  Foot, 

And  even  a Golfer’s  Gimp, 

But  / sing  my  song  of  a malady  known 
Far  and  wide  as  the  Lehigh  Limp. 

It  is  felt  that  South  Mountain  is  surely  the  cause 
Willi  its  ever  steepening  slope. 

And  one  of  the  symptoms  is  seen  in  the  eye 
Of  the  student  who’s  lost  all  hope. 


He  stands  at  the  bottom  and  looks  at  the  top 
With  a gaunt  and  glassy  stare; 

He  thinks  to  himself  in  his  own  small  way, 
“It  s a helluva  hike  up  there.” 


He  stumbles  and  falls,  for  his  weaiy  feet 
Have  grown  old  before  their  time. 

Yet  he  grits  his  teeth,  ami  limps  his  way 
Through  the  whole  exhausting  climb. 

To  add  to  his  torture  he  soon  finds  out 
The  construction  man  has  put 
All  the  steps  in  such  a ivay 
That  you  land  on  the  same  darn  foot. 

Whether  going  up  or  down 
Whether  using  the  left  or  the  right. 

The  foot  you  choose  will  be  broken  and  bruised, 

A swollen,  ghastly  sight. 

A Lehigh  man  on  level  ground 
Is  a terrible  thing  to  behold: 

He’s  out  of  his  element  off  the  hill. 

And  he’ll  pitch  like  a one-year  old. 

Oh  Brotherhood  is  a wonderful  thing. 
Hurrah  for  the  close-knit  clan. 

And  the  Lehigh  Limp  is  one  sure  sign 
Of  a brother  Lehigh  man. 

/ love  you,  Lehigh;  / love  you  well; 

To  you  I tip  my  hat. 

But  dear  Mr.  Packer,  why  didn’t  you  choose 
A place  fust  a little  more  flat? 
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Supply 

Company 

• 

RESTAURANT,  HOTEL 

and 

BAR  SUPPLIES 

HOUSEWARE  and  SIFTS 

— WE  DELIVER  — 

• 

15  WEST  BROAD  STREET 
BETHLEHEM 

Telephone  Bethlehem  6-5854 


Pure  Food 
Restaurant 

II  WEST  BROAD  STREET 
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ourteous 

SERVICE 

ALWAYS 
OPEN 
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Bethlehem  7-4211 
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Air  - Conditioned 

SWAN 

GRILL 

13  Hast  hoi’RTn  Street 

• 

"Where  friends 
of  tomorrow 
meet  today" 

BEER 

WINE 

LIQUOR 

n Is  Something  to  Eat 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ability  to  recognize  certain  profes- 
sors by  what  they  order,  pedagogical 
palate  preferences  are  among  his  dis- 
tinct dislikes.  "But.’'  Junior  philoso- 
phizes, "profs  are  like  that!  " 

“Our  Motto — The  Customer  Is  Al- 
ways \\rong!”  is  the  plainly  printed 
statement  of  policy  that  is  displayed 
prominently  above  the  range.  But 
despite  this,  and  other  signs  reading 
“Kwitcherdambelyakin”  or  simply 
“T.S."’.  Alex  has  an  abounding  faith 
in  the  Lehigh  student.  No  checks  are 
ever  presented  to  Kozar’s  customers. 
On  the  way  out  they  merely  tell  what 
they  have  eaten  and  pay  accordingly. 
-And  more  than  one  temporarily  em- 
barrassed scholar  has  eaten  on  the 
cuff  until  the  arrival  of  funds. 

Hundreds  of  students  have  been 
helped  through  Lehigh  bv  the  genial 
chef,  who  never  turns  down  a man 
wishing  to  work  for  his  meals.  Cur- 

Expert  Repairing;  on  all  Band 
Instruments  and  Radios 

Beitel's 

Music  Stor  and 
Music  Studio 

Phone  7-2361 

636  Main  Street,  Bethlehem,  Penna. 

Selmer,  Boosey  & Hawkes  and 
Bach  Band  Instruments 

★ 

Larry  Paul 

Kelchner  & Roeder,  Inc. 

DRUG  STORE 

BROADWAY  and  FOURTH  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

★ 

rently.  twenty-six  students,  far  more 

than  are  needed,  work  at  the  little 

SHOES 

diner,  and  this  group  includes  sev- 

GEORGE'S  MEN'S  SHOP 

eral  sons  of  Alex  s first  “hovs.”  Ihe 

ir 

only  time  during  the  years  they’ve 

7 West  Broad  Street 

Nunn-Bush 

manned  his  place  that  .Alex  really 

Edgerton 

got  sore  at  a gang  of  helpers  was 

^ 1 1 1 T 

Crosby-Square 

several  years  ago  when  he  was  forced 

B ^ U 1 1 O 

Sundial 

to  remove  the  ice  cream  freezer  be- 

\l  a c k s 

★ 

cause  the  waiters  were  leaving  none 

Uw  EATERS 

for  the  customers. 

Paul  A 1 e X y 

And  so  Kozar’s  careens  along  its 

209  E Third  St.  63  W.  Broad  St. 

carefree  course.  Alex  and  Junior 

SUPERB  QUALITY 

work  when  their  student  customers 

work  and  close  up  on  university  hoi- 

idavs.  Each  spring  thev  watch  old 

KING  COAL 

friends  graduate,  and  each  fall  they 

Phone  7-2952 

COMPANY 

shake  their  heads  over  the  new  crop 

We  Sell  the  Best  Coal  Mined 

of  freshmen.  For  a quarter  of  a cen- 

Bethlehem  Electric  Co. 

tury,  during  a great  depression  and 

74  WEST  BROAD  STREET 

■‘ELECTRIC  EURXACE-MAX" 

a worse  war.  hovs  have  walked  into 

(Automatic  Coal  Stoker) 

Kozar’s  for  a meal  and  eaten  there 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Sales  and  Service 

until  they  finally  left  school  four 

G-E  Home  Appliance  Dealer 

Office  and  Yards  . . . 

years  later  as  men.  But  through  it  all 

126  VINEYARD  STREET 

the  Lehigh  Lunch  hasn't  changed.  It’s 

ELECTRIC AE  COXTRACTING 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

still  just  a place  where  n is  some- 

Dial  7-41  1 1 

thing  to  eat. 

and  REPAIRING 
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Billy  Sheridan 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Penn  Coat  and 

evident  in  the  performance  of  Lehigh 

• 

Apron  Supply  Co. 

teams. 

C.  J.  Musselman 

However,  wrestling  is  not  enough. 

★ 

"Why 

Billy  has  become  a “politician,”  inas- 
much as  he  has  been  a member  of  the 

JEWELRY 

school  board  for  years — a respected 

548  Main  Street 

buy 

and  valuable  member  of  his  commun- 

when 

ity. 

★ 

we 

Sometime,  if  you  have  a few  spare 

Come  in  and  see  our 

supply" 

moments,  stop  in  at  Taylor  Gym  and 
corner  Billy.  If  you  really  want  to 

selection  of  all  types 

★ 

see  his  face  light  up,  ask  him  about 

of  jewelry  . . . rings  . . . 

his  grand-daughter.  He  will  tell  you 

pins  . . . watches  . . . 

TABLE  LINENS 

that  he  is  the  best  damn  grand-pappy 

bracelets  . . . 

BED  LINENS 

this  side  of  Loch  Lomond.  Why  not? 

and  COATS 

Who  else  has  a corner  on  the  bubble- 

gum  and  lolly-pop  markets? 

★ 

IPhone  . . . 

Allentown  7319 

“Why  did  you  give  the  check  room 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

• 

girl  a dollar  tip?” 

“Look  at  the  hat  she  gave  me.” 

“Believe  me  darling,  you  are  the 

★ 

first  girl  I’ve  ever  loved,”  he  said  as 
he  shifted  gears  with  his  feet. 

Allen  Laundry 

B Yl  NGTON'S 

* * «■ 

• Efficient 

The  two  biggest  wolves  in  the 

Ice  Cream  Shoppe 

country — Chase  and  Sanborn.  They 
date  every  bag. 

• Rapid 

• Reasonable 

Tasty  Sandwiches 

She  was  just  a quarry  man  s 

• Excellent 

of  all  Kinds  . . . 

daughter — she  took  everything  for 
granite. 

Work 

Hot  Chocolate 

* *x- 

• 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

“Are  you  an  R.  0.  T.  C.  man?” 
“No,  that’s  poison  ivy.” 

Prompt  Pick-Up 

Milk  Shakes 

•5^  * * 

and  Delivery 

Professor  “What  do  you  know 
about  nitrates?” 

• 

Open  Daily  to  1 1 :30  p.m. 

BROAD  and  CENTER  STS. 

Student:  “They’re  cheaper  than 

day  rates.” 

Main  Office  . . . 

* * 

Iwelfth  and  Allen  Streets 

Dial  6-9322 

Justice:  “Do  you  take  this  woman 

Allentown,  Pa. 

for  butter  or  for  wurst?” 

Phone  9551 

Groom:  “Oh,  liver  alone,  I never 

sausage  nerve!” 
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The  Temple  of  PakrI 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

script  across  the  face.  Below  these 
words  was  a date  which  Marie  inter- 
prets as  A.D.  1906.  However,  the 
date  is  almost  undecipherable,  and 
the  1906  is  probably  in  the  realm  of 
archaeological  wishful  thinking. 

"The  reason  for  the  strong  doubts 
in  scientific  circles  as  to  the  validity 
of  Marie's  interpretation  of  the  date 
is  fairly  obvious.  The  oldest  bit  of 
art  which  can  actually  be  dated  in 
Earth’s  western  heniisjjhere  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Palace  f)f  Hederow 
the  1st  at  Magnum,  which  is  dated 
3031.  If  Marie  Aiken’s  find  is  gen- 
uine. then  it  means  that  it  is  over  one 
thousand  years  older  than  even  the 
crumbling  Hederow  palace. 

"There  is  evidence,  though,  that 
the  bronze  plaque  is  at  least  definitely 
pre-Ambrian  in  origin.  Bronze  was 
an  allov  which  the  Ambrians  never 
used,  even  in  a utilitarian  sense.  It  is 
much  more  characteristic  of  the  Euro- 
pean architecture  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere. 


e first  saw  Pakrl  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  sun  was  low  in 
the  sky.  It  is  not  a large  structure 
as  Earth  ruins  go,  but  it  has  an  aura 
of  mystery  about  it  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun 
as  they  cast  weird  and  grotesque 
shadows  across  the  tangled  wilder- 
ness about  the  building. 

"The  temple  is  roofless,  and  a 
tower  which  once  stood  at  the  west- 
ern end  is  now  only  a pile  of  crum- 
bled stone,  but  the  walls  are  still  in 
excellent  condition  considering  their 
age.  Of  course  even  they  have  been 
badly  disfigured  by  wind,  rain,  and 
worst  of  all,  human  beings. 

“It  is  enough  to  make  the  true  ar- 
tist cry  with  rage  at  the  thought  of 
this  priceless  masterpiece  of  architec- 
ture being  hacked  to  pieces  by  ignor- 
ant natives  who  found  the  stone  use- 
ful for  building  purposes.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  one  hundred  years 
that  the  Earth  Territorial  Govern- 
ment has  achieved  the  antiquarian 
outlook  on  the  ruins  in  its  provinces, 
and  since  for  countless  centuries  be- 
fore that  aestheticism  was  absolutely 


LAMENT  AGAINST  WINTER 

by  AL  RUBENSTEIN 

Part  oj  me  dies  when  the  summer  has  gone. 

And  my  soul  shrivels  up  in  its  shell. 

My  corpuscles  wish  they  had  never  been  born 
And  my  body  starts  shaking  like  hell. 

My  toes  and  my  nose  and  esophagus  freeze; 

My  muscles  refuse  to  expand. 

A knocking  occurs  in  my  jaivbones  and  knees 
And  it  takes  all  my  strength  just  to  stand. 

The  soft,  crunchy  snow  in  which  some  folks  delight 
Is  nothing  but  ptomaine  to  me. 

Every  step  that  / take  on  it  fills  me  with  fright 
As  my  goose  pimples  rise  up  in  glee. 

Yes,  nature  is  grand  and  the  wee  buds  must  rest 
As  they  unit  for  the  springtime’s  first  kiss. 

And  1 guess  that  scheme  is  all  for  the  best 
But  ain’t  there  no  method  but  this? 
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dead,  it  is  little  wonder  that  even  re- 
mote Pakrl  shows  unmistakably  signs 
of  human  depredation.  The  wonder 
is  that  any  of  it  survives  at  all. 

‘T  had  a feeling  a sacrilegious  fear 
as  1 walked  among  the  piles  of  ma- 
sonry and  looked  up  at  the  high  grey 
walls  with  their  peculiarly  arched 
windows.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
great  god  of  the  tomb,  Christus,  whom 
most  of  the  ancient  races  worshipped, 
was  looking  down  upon  me  with 
contempt  as  I walked  brazenly 
through  his  temple.  You  can  almost 
believe  in  Christus  and  the  sun  god, 
Apolo,  and  the  goddess  Deanna  with 
her  bow  and  arrow,  and  terrible 
Mohummud  of  the  flaming  sword,  as 
you  tread  the  sacred  ways  of  Pakrl. 

“Yet  somehow  I felt  that  here  at 
Pakrl  the  gods  were  kindlier  than 
they  were  at  awe-inspiring  Petr.  They 
were  more  akin  to  me,  to  my  ideas  on 
science  and  truth.  Indeed  I soon  had 
the  impression  that  I was  not  an  in- 
truder but  a welcome  worshipper. 

“Marie  had  promised  us  a delicious 
native  meal  if  we  could  return  to 
Barnang  by  six,  so  we  made  only  a 
cursory  inspection  of  the  temple  and 
then  wound  our  way  hack  along  the 
narrow  trail  to  the  village  where  we 
were  greeted  by  the  chief  and  his  fat 
wife  who  were  going  to  dine  with  the 
Aikens. 

“I  could  not  persuade  Alice  to  re- 
turn to  Pakrl  with  me  that  night  so 
I determined  to  go  alone.  I had  read 
Elwin  Rowan’s  beautiful  description 
of  Pakrl  by  moonlight,  and  I felt  that 
I too  must  see  it  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

“I  reached  the  temple  about  mid- 
night and  climbed  to  the  hill  above 
it  where  I seated  myself  in  the  cool 
grass.  I was  all  alone  with  my 
thoughts  and  with  Pakrl.  The  only 
sound  was  the  far-away  barking  of 
some  mongrel  cur  in  the  \ illage,  and 
even  that  soon  ceased. 

“When  the  moon  rose  shortly  af- 
terward it  bathed  the  temple  in  a^ 
soft,  silvery  light,  and  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  tall  trees  about  it  be- 


came alive  as  the  warm  summer  wind 
danced  through  their  branches. 

“At  first  there  seemed  to  be  no  pat- 
tern to  these  shadows,  hut  as  the  wit- 
chery of  the  palace  overcame  me, 
they  melted  and  fused  and  became 
orderly.  I thought  I saw  lines  of 
tall  young  men,  clothed  in  strange 
garments,  going  in  and  out  of  the 
doors  of  the  building.  They  carried 
in  their  arms  ancient  and  rare  vol- 
umes of  forgotten  lore,  knowledge  so 
old  that  even  we  have  no  conception 
of  it.  They  were  not  worshippers, 
neither  were  they  monks  or  priests. 
They  looked  too  proud  and  strong 
and  sure  of  themselves  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  hypnotic  self-delu- 
sion of  religious  ritual.  Rather  they 
seemed  like  pursuers  of  truth  and 
wisdom,  searchers  after  the  meaning 
of  life. 

“A  particular  heavy  breeze  shook 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  scat- 
tered the  shadows  as  a stone  drop- 
ped into  a still  pool  will  blur  a re- 
flection. The  mounting  moon  was  now 
pouring  its  cold,  wondrous  spell  into 
all  the  corners  of  the  Earth.  A rab- 
bit skipped  out  from  the  ruins  of 
Pakrl ; he  sat  up  in  the  center  of  a 
patch  of  moonlight,  dropped  one  ear, 
wriggled  his  nose  ecstatically,  then 
plunged  into  the  nearby  bushes.  Be- 
hind me  the  high  yap-yurr  of  a fox 
explained  the  creature’s  unseemly 
haste. 

“I  was  utterly  at  peace  with  life, 
and  completely  under  the  spell  of  the 
timeless  structure  which  dominated 
the  hillside.  As  the  shadows  began  to 
form  again,  a vague  and  half-under- 
stood presentiment  of  revelation 
swept  over  me.  I was  going  to  learn 
something — something  fantastic,  be- 
yond belief  or  human  reason. 

“The  shadows  twisted  and  rolled, 
and  gathered  closer  into  great  masses 
of  black,  shaped  like  crouching 
giants,  pointing  great,  stubby  fingers 
which  converged  toward  a bright 
spot  in  the  undergrowth  east  of  Pakrl. 
With  dramatic  suddenness  the  vast 
shadow  cast  by  the  remains  of  Pakrl’s 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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higk  north  wall  swept  slowly  across 
the  center  of  this  bright  spot  until 
the  farthest  point  of  it  rested  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  area. 

“I  jumped  up  and  ran  down  the 
hill  till  I came  to  the  point  indicated. 
The  shadows  could  mean  only  one 
thing.  I unstrapped  my  short  archae- 
ological pick  and  shovel  and  began 
to  dig  furiously. 

“In  fifteen  minutes  I reached  a 
rock  substance  which  was  obviously 
part  of  another  ancient  ruin  as  old 
as  Pakrl,  and  in  half  an  hour  1 broke 
through  that  and  my  pick  struck 
nothingness  and  jolted  out  of  my 
hand,  and  I heard  it  clatter  on  a pile 
of  stone  some  twenty  feet  down.  I 
snapped  on  my  pocket  atom  light  and 
peered  into  the  hole.  It  didn’t  look 
too  dangerous  so  I clambered  through 
it,  and  slipped  and  slid  down  a pile 
of  loose  earth  and  rocks  until  I was 
brought  up  short  by  colliding  with 
a large  metal  cabinet  wedged  between 
two  square  blocks  of  masonry. 

“The  cabinet  was  in  a deplorable 
condition,  being  so  rusted  that  in 
spots  it  had  almost  worn  through 
to  the  inside.  I used  my  pick  on  the 
object  and  broke  it  open  without  too 
much  effort.  Inside  were  several 
large  books  full  of  loose  papers. 

“1  was  afraid  to  handle  them,  but 
1 needn’t  have  been,  because  they 
were  valueless.  The  only  thing  which 
looked  sturdy  enough  to  touch  was  a 
small  booklet  affair  made  up  of 
thicker  paper  than  the  rest  of  the  doc- 
uments. I The  Dranl  manuscript  from 
the  Dranl  excavations  near  Pakrl, 
now  in  the  National  Museum  of  An- 
cient Art  at  Kriton  on  Deimos. ) It 
had  a title,  ‘The  Goblet,’  and  I sat 
down  on  a stone  and  began  to  read 
it  slowly,  as  it  was  written  in  very 
primitive  English  and  in  a very  ob- 
scure script. 

“Most  of  it  I could  translate  hut 
was  not  able  to  understand.  The 
writing  seemed  to  be  concerned  with 
the  folk-lore  and  habits  of  a very  pe- 


culiar group  in  a very  peculiar  insti- 
tution. I read  on  until,  with  a great 
start,  I saw'  under  the  little  circle  of 
light  the  words:  ‘The  Temple  of 
Pakrl.’ 

“A  cold  chill  ran  up  my  back  as 
I read  the  astonishing  tale  that  fol- 
lowed. It  concerned  a young  man 
wdio  back  in  some  forgotten  century 
when  Pakrl  stood  in  its  young  glory, 
dreamed  a curious  dream.  He  began 
to  wonder  what  the  future  of  Pakrl 
would  be,  and  in  some  way  his  wish 
was  granted,  for  he  was  transported 
across  the  ages  to  Mars  in  the  year 
6946  where  he  picked  up  this  very 
book  in  the  municipal  library  at 
Sonn.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
that,  because  in  his  story  the  young 
man  quoted  me  extensively.  In  fact, 
he  quoted  the  very  words  that  I am 
now  writing. 

“Now  you  may  well  ask  me  why, 
when  I wrote  this  book,  1 didn’t  con- 
fuse and  discredit  this  ancient  proj)het 
by  refusing  to  write  what  he  had 
predicted  1 would  write. 

“1  have  an  answer  for  that.  You 
see  upon  finishing  the  story  I looked 
for  the  name  of  the  author.  It  was 
John  Halifax  Plumb.  When  I tell 
yon  that  my  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Plumb,  and  that  my  great  grand- 
father’s name  was  Halifax  J.  Plumb, 
and  that  the  name  of  Plumb  can  be 
traced  back  for  over  six  hundred 
years,  then  you  will  understand  my 
action  better.  In  writing  this  book  ex- 
actly as  w as  predicted,  1 had  a chance 
to  make  an  ancestor  of  mine  the 
greatest  prophet  that  ever  lived. 

“That  of  course  is  not  the  only 
reason.  Remember  that  Plumb  vis- 
ited Mars  in  6946  and  related  that  I 
actually  said  these  wmrds  you  are 
now’  reading.  Now  I am  a man  of  nor- 
mal intellectual  courage,  but  I rather 
fear  that  the  penalty  for  flaunting  the 
edicts  of  time  is  a heavy  one.  Per- 
haps I should  disappear  in  a clap 
of  thunder,  or  be  required  to  live  my 
life  over  from  the  beginning  — who 
knows.  I only  emphasize  that  I am 
taking  no  chances. 

“When  I finished  reading  the  story 
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I sat  quietly  for  a moment  and  tried 
to  calm  my  shaken  mind.  I felt  that 
I was  adrift  somewhere  on  the  sea 
of  time  with  no  port  in  sight. 

“ ‘It’s  impossible,’  I thought  trem- 
bling. ‘Here  it  is  6920  and  I am  sit- 
ting here  holding  in  my  hands  a 
story  by  a man  who  died  thousands 
of  years  ago,  yet  who  has  been  twen- 
ty-six years  in  the  future  and  read  a 
hook  that  1 haven’t  even  written  yet.’ 
The  insoluble  immensity  of  the  whole 
thing  crushed  my  spirit.  The  ques- 
tion kept  pounding  through  my 
mind,  ‘Who  is  the  author  of  this 
story.  Plumb  or  I?  I copied  it  from 
Plumb,  he  copied  it  from  me.  It’s 
certain  that  one  of  us  wrote  it,  and 
yet  it’s  just  as  certain  that  neither  of 
us  wrote  it.’ 

“I  rose  dazedly  and  made  my  way 
back  to  the  village.  I have  never 
gone  back  to  Pakrl  again  and  1 never 
shall.  I feel  an  indescribable  terror 
every  time  I think  of  the  unknown 
forces  which  accomplished  this  im- 
possible coincidence.  There  is  some- 


MY  LONESOME 


/ call  my  heart  a picture  frame. 
It’s  neither  fine  nor  new. 

It  was  quite  empty  ’til  you  came. 
And  rather  dusty,  too. 

But  now  it  is  a pleasant  thing. 

That  I am  proud  to  wear. 

Since  that  day  I made  you  mine, 

I put  your  picture  there. 

I used  to  think  that  nights  were  long. 
And  sometimes  very  blue. 

Before  my  heart  aivoke  to  love. 

And  happiness  with  you. 


thing  about  Pakrl  that  is  not  for  men 
to  know.” 

1 awoke  with  a start.  The  music 
of  the  “Meditations”  was  ending  in 
a beautiful  climax  of  deepening 
color.  1 arose  from  my  chair,  snap- 
ped off  the  phonograph,  and  walked 
to  my  bedroom  window.  Below  me, 
through  the  leafless  autumn  trees. 
Packer  Hall  loomed,  tower,  roof  and 
all.  I regarded  it  with  awe  for  a 
moment  as  the  last  vestiges  of  my 
dream  faded  away,  then  I shrugged 
my  shoulders  and  turned  away,  smil- 
ing. 

“At  least,”  I thought,  “if  nothing 
else,  1 know  that  I’m  not  going  to 
be  a bachelor.” 


Seagull  No.  1 : “Who  won  the  boat 
race  down  there.  Harvard  or  Yale?” 

Seagul  No.  2:  “Yale  just  crossed 
the  line  in  the  lead.” 

Seagull  No.  1 : ‘And  to  think  I put 
all  I had  on  Harvard.” 


PICTURE  FRAME 

— To  My  Wife 

/ used  to  dread  each  lonely  day. 
Before  you  shared  its  scenes. 

But  oh,  my  dear,  with  you  away. 

I’ve  learned  what  “lonely”  means. 

I bear  the  present  without  fear. 

And  try  to  be  so  bold. 

Because  I know  that  you’re  the  one, 
W ith  whom  I shall  grow  old. 

So  now  you  see  my  picture  frame. 

Is  filled  for  my  whole  life. 

Because  it  holds  that  precious  girl, 

A picture  of  my  wife. 
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campus  profiles.  ^X'ritten  ma- 
terial must  be  in  typewritten 
form,  double  spaced,  in  du- 
plicate. Art  work  must  be 
twice  size  based  on  Goblet 
column  width.  Material 
should  be  brought  or  mailed 
to  the  Goblet,  Drown  Hall. 
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Extract  from  Broun  and  White  — 
Coming  to  Lehigh  for  the  first 
time,  in  1943  as  assistant  football 
coach  Eh  left.  ...  Eh  returned  to 
Lehigh  in  1941.  . . . 

It's  a good  trick  if  you  can  do  it. 

* -X-  X- 

Extract  from  Broun  and  White  ■ — 
. . . the  cup  is  named  in  honor  of 
Alex  iggin  ’42.  Alex  established 
hockey  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  at 
Lehigh  in  1929. 

At  the  tender  age  of  nine,  no 
doubt. 

THE  ATHLETIC  GIRL 
} ou  press  her  close. 

And  stroke  her  hair. 

And  look  into  her  eyes. 

She  coyly  smiles. 

And  hugs  you  tight. 

Then  whispers  in  your  ear, 

“Darling,  have  you  done  your  twenty- 
five  push-ups  today?” 

E.  B.  L. 

* -X*  -X- 

hat’s  your  name?  ’ the  store 
manager  asked  the  young  man  apply- 
ing for  a job. 

"Ford,”  the  young  man  replied. 
“And  your  first  name?” 

"Henry.” 

"Henry  Ford,  eh?  That’s  a pretty 
well  known  name.” 

“It  ought  to  be.  I've  been  deliver- 
ing groceries  around  here  for  vears.” 

* * 

Boy:  “But  mister,  you  can't  arrest 
me.  I’m  from  one  of  the  best  families 
in  North  Carolina.” 

Cop:  “That’s  all  right,  buddy.  I’m 
not  arresting  you  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. ” 

* « « 

He  leaped  gaily  up  the  front  steps, 
flowers  in  one  hand,  box  of  candy  in 
the  other.  At  the  door  he  was  con- 
fronted by  her  little  brother. 

“Hi’ya.  Johnnie!” 

“Hi!” 

“Sister  expecting  me?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“She's  gone  out.” 
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Phone  6-9369 


JOE 

KINNEY'S 


Meet  your  hucldy  down  at 
Joe  5. 

That  s where  all  of  I^ehigh 
goes. 


345  W'.  FOURTH  ST. 
l^ETHLEHEM 


All  too  often  the  prominence  of  Lehigh  University's 
College  of  Engineering  overshadows  curricula  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  to  such  a degree  that  even  under- 
graduates fail  to  appreciate  opportunities  available  on  their 
own  campus.  This  has  been  true  especially  of  courses  leading 
to  careers  in  medicine. 

The  preparation  for  schools  of  medicine 
offered  by  Lehigh  University  is  of  such 
high  calibre  that  graduates  find  ready 
acceptance  by  medical  colleges  notably 
demanding  in  their  requirements.  The 
universally  outstanding  graduate  record 
of  Lehigh  students  in  medicine  through 
the  year  has  merited  this  confidence. 

In  the  fields  of  dentistry,  public  health,  law,  theology, 
journalism,  public  service,  and  teaching,  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  offers  preparation  either  for  graduate  study  or  for 
practice  of  the  profession  concerned.  Special  options  in  bus- 
iness administration  and  engineering  present  further  inter- 
esting possibilities  for  the  student  planning  a career.  For 
further  information  address  The  Director  of  Admissions, 
Alumni  Memorial  Building. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  • BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  SUPPLY  BUREAU 


Alumni  Memorial  Building 

BETHLEHEM  PENNSYLVANIA 


"The  Student's  Store" 

Textbooks  . . . Stationery  . . . Office  Supplies 
Engineering  Supplies  . . . Laboratory  Supplies 

Lamps  . . . Jewelry  . . . Fountain  Pens  . . . Banners 
and  Pennants  . . . Felt  Novelties  . . . Plaques 

Book  Ends  . . . Greeting  Cards  . . . Cigars  . . . Cigarettes 
Pipes  and  Accessories  . . . Confectionery  . . . Clocks 
Razors  and  Shaving  Supplies 
Films  and  Developing  Service 

Periodicals  . . . Magazine  Subscriptions 


Always  Buy  I.HESTERFIELD 

RIGHT  COIHBINATION^WORLO’S  BEST  TOBACCOS  • PROPERLY  AGED 


Copyright  1947,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


